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exhaustive study of Locke's practical philosophy which has yet ap- 
peared. Its chief value consists in the placing of Locke's interests 
in a correct historical perspective, and in the re-affirmation of the 
practical as of ranking importance with the theoretical. There is 
not so much in Locke to clarify contemporary political problems. 
The doctrine of natural rights is now out of date, and political de- 
mocracy, for which Locke wrote so ably, is now fairly well estab- 
lished. The contemporary need is for an industrial democracy. 
What is of most pertinent contemporary application is Locke's view 
of toleration. 

M. T. McClure. 
Tulane University. 

Social Process. Charles Horton Cooley. New York: Charles 

Scribner's Sons. 1918. Pp. vi+430. 

This book is a collection of essays, most of them intended evi- 
dently for the "general reader," giving the author's mature judg- 
ments upon a variety of sociological questions. The unifying theme 
which gives the book its title, and which is most explicitly treated 
in the first and the last (seventh) parts, is the same that ran through 
the author's two previous books. All the facts of human life are 
parts of a process which is organic, social, living and growing. In 
order to understand a living process the investigator needs to par- 
ticipate in it ; when not an actual participant he should imagine him- 
self in it, with the sympathetic insight of the artist, the dramatist. 
The author himself is eminently successful with this method, show- 
ing deep insight into the behavior of all living creatures, from a 
grape-vine (p. 8) to a modern capitalist. 

Part II. is a series of literary essays, dealing with such topics as 
success, fame, the competitive spirit and discipline. Part III. is on 
Degeneration. Even the degenerate is treated as a man whom we 
can not understand without putting ourselves in his place. Degen- 
eration is found in all classes of the population; it may be caused 
by wealth as well as by poverty. Part IV., on Social Factors in 
Biological Survival, is very elementary. Part V. deals with Group 
Conflict. The problems of the abolition of war and the establish- 
ment of a new international order, of the conflict of classes and of 
races, are each accorded a few pages of wise and scholarly advice. 

Part VI., on Valuation, is, more than any of the other parts, of 
interest to the advanced scholar. It consists of four chapters which 
are reprints, with slight changes, of articles that appeared in the 
Psychological Bulletin, American Journal of Sociology, and Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics. The first makes an interesting distinc- 
tion between human nature values and institutional values. The 
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other three deal with pecuniary valuation. The ideal market would 
be an institution for the measurement and exchange of values of every 
sort. Why is it that our actual market falls so far short of the ideal, 
that it so often measures values falsely, and that it fails in great de- 
gree to measure the higher values at all ? The answer is that the im- 
perfections of the market, like the imperfections of any other institu- 
tion, are due largely to historical origins, to lack of flexibility, and to 
administration by a special class of persons. Pecuniary valuation can 
be improved, not by taking the higher values out of the market, but 
by putting them into it. And conversely, the higher values, such as 
those of scholarship, can be more justly appraised and more ade- 
quately paid for only by getting them into the market. 

Read by the general public, this book will do great good by dis- 
seminating Professor Cooley's wise and broad-minded views on 
many problems of private and public life. As reading for students 
it is inferior to the author's two earlier books, for it is too general, 
it treats no problem thoroughly, and it may encourage some students 
in their neglect of "mere" facts and of expert knowledge and train- 
ing. The author — and in this he is not alone among sociologists — 
fails especially to recognize the philosophical sciences as sources of 
expert knowledge regarding matters upon which an undisciplined 
opinion has no value. This is shown by his unrestrained discourses 
upon many philosophical topics, including the method of science, 
mechanism, organic wholes, freedom, creative process, moral good, 
God and the universe. He intimates, it is true, that he has no desire 
to discuss metaphysics, and that his method of treating these topics 
is that of "common sense;" but this only shows the more clearly 
his failure to recognize that the matters in question are philosophical, 
and that they can be adequately investigated only by the philosoph- 
ical sciences. 

Wallace Craig. 
University op Maine. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OP PSYCHOLOGY. January, 
1919. An Experimental Study of "Feelings of Relation" (pp. 1- 
26) : Josephine M. Gleason. -The experiments show that there are 
no mental pattern or elements that can clearly be identified as feel- 
ings of relation. The Psychology of Native Sons (pp. 27-39) : 
Harlow Gale. - Native Sons are in danger of becoming the victims 
of petty reminiscence. They need the broader outlook through edu- 
cation and travel. With the proper insights and sense of propor- 
tion Native Sons can develop into a strong type of American citizen- 



